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About Our Cover 

Surrender to nostalgia at this glimpse of simpler days when 
hoots of laughter burst forth at the latest stereoscope fea- 
ture, when the energy shortage was as nonexistent as elec- 
tricity and automobiles and when $39.90 bought a stylish 
vehicle. This collection of memorabilia from the Texas 
Memorial Museum is a mere token of the delights of the 
past on display at the Pease Room of the State Archives 
Building. ‘‘Gafford’s Ranch House Museum,’’ page 20, is 
another display of Texas’ past worth investigating. 


Back Cover 
Within days after a reduced speed limit was approved for 
state highways on January 8, sign maintenance crews 
worked at a frenzied pace to post the newly mass-produced 
55 mph signs. Larry Toungate, left, and Jackie Headrick, 
maintenance technicians with the North Travis County 
maintenance warehouse sign shop, switch speed limit signs 
on a farm road west of Pflugerville. 

Photographs by John Suhrstedt 


Inside Front Cover 
The Bolivar-bound Highway Department ferryboat Cone 
Johnson waits for a full deck of passenger cars at its Gal- 
veston landing slip. A group of deckhands serving aboard 
the three ferries operating between Galveston and Point 
Bolivar are prepared to earn U.S. Coast Guard approved 
licensing as ferry pilots now that they have completed four 
months of special training arranged between the Depart- 
ment and Texas A&M University’s maritime academy at 
Pelican Island. For more on the story turn to page 6. 
Photograph by Bob Parvin 


the highway people who 


Look Beyond The Roc 


By Jennifer Gordon 
Travel and Information Division 


HIGHWAY BUILDERS and highway users have al- 
ways looked beyond the asphalt and concrete ribbons 
to the scenery around them, a terrain rich in real 
estate and businesses, people, plants and wildlife, 
landmarks of history and signs of the prehistoric 
days of Texas. To bring highway backdrops more 
sharply into focus, the Highway Department has 
formed an interdisciplinary team comprised of an 
ecologist, an economist, a historian, a sociologist and 
an archaeologist to complement the works of an 
already established corps of highway engineers. 

The team concept and its underlying concern for 
the multiple factors involved in highway planning 
are not new to Texas but are flourishing under the 
Action Plan, a guideline for statewide highway plan- 
ning. The plan was prompted by the 1970 Federal- 
Aid Highway Act which requires each state to con- 
sider the gamut of impacts involved in state high- 
way projects. 

The Highway Act of 1970, last in a long line of 
acts that encourage the state highway administra- 
tor to enlarge his scope beyond strictly engineering 
problems, requires states to include four major con- 
siderations in their Action guidelines. Identification 
of the economic, social and environmental impacts 
of a highway project is a top priority achieved 
through the use of an interdisciplinary team. An- 
other important element in the Action formula is 
public involvement in the planning, location and 
design of a highway. Finally, alternatives to high- 
way studies must be duly considered, assuring the 
public a chance to judge several options. 

By incorporating these central factors into every 
highway project, the Action Plan will lead to in- 
creased satisfaction of Texans with their highway 
system. The interdisciplinary team is a major posi- 
tive step towards satisfying the requirements of the 
federal act, the goals of the Action Plan and the 
people served by Texas highways. 


Armed with the tools of their trades, the Highway De- 
partment’s in-house interdisciplinary team stand ready 
to add their knowledge to the storehouse of highway 
expertise. Jane Greig, left, anchors herself on an ex- 
ample of her basic resource as a sociologist, in this 
case Lance Lively. Jane’s female cohort, Jo Billings, 
will serve as the team’s ecologist. Eddie El Shafie kneels 
in the forefront girded with the graphs and statistics 
that accompany every economist and Eugene Smith 
carries a sampling of the volumes that he uses to trace 
Texas’ history along proposed highways. Frank Weir 
clutches a trowel, eager to dig for the artifacts often 
uncovered on construction sites. 


“The use of other disciplines in conjunction with 
conventional highway disciplines will give an’ ap- 
preciation of factors our engineers are not schooled 
to recognize,’ says Phil Wilson, engineer-director of 
Planning and Research Division. “We will form 
through this team a melting pot of knowledge so 
that all specialists will benefit from the exchange. 
The interchange and compromise that evolves with 
team experience is an excellent way to handle to- 
day’s transportation problems.” 

Wilson, who supervises the work of the sociologist 
and the economist, said that the Highway Depart- 
ment has always tried to incorporate other views 
into its planning. 

“We have utilized social and environmental phi- 
losophies since the first highways were built, but not 
under the formal name of sociology or economy. We 
have always talked and listened to people. Our resi- 
dent engineers have always been friends first to 
the people they were serving and that was a form of 
sociology, but it was basic and undocumented. Now 
we are in a changing era that requires a record of 
performance. Someone with the credentials to be 


accepted as an authority on environmental or socio- 
logical subjects is now required, but there will be 
no revolutionary changes in our policies.” 

Definite advantages will result from the team’s 
work, Wilson predicts, emphasizing two main areas. 
Input from all viewpoints should lead to aesthe- 
tically pleasing highways that will more directly 
benefit the people, communities and environment. 
Highways that have been planned by a sampler of 
experts will be less intrusive, shocking and harshly 
functionary. 

The second plus of the interdisciplinary team will 
be added communication abilities with forces out- 
side, and often adamantly against highway progress. 

“We now have people within our organization 
who can converse with critics from every group in 
their own language. We will have ecologist address- 
ing ecologist instead of ecologist trying to reason 
with engineers who have a totally different mentali- 
ty. We will no longer need an interpreter for our 
conversations.” 

Bob Lewis, chief engineer of Highway Design Di- 
vision where the archaeologists, ecologist and his- 
torian are working, explained the fundamentals of 
the team’s operations. 

“The interdisciplinary approach has to be ad- 
justed to each project and our team will have to 
be flexible enough to fit a variety of situations. 
The important aspect of the team is that the dis- 
tricts can now solicit the experts they need from 
within their own ranks for a project. The districts 


will simply diagnose their problems and call in an 
expert from the main office for their needs. 

“We won’t need all the disciplines throughout 
studies. During certain periods of highway develop- 
ment we may have need for only a particular specia- 
list. But we hope there will be dynamic input from 
all the team members at the time their aid will be 
most crucial and constructive to the development 
of a project.” 

Before the team concept actually came about, its 
principle was experimentally used in such gigantic 
highway projects as the Harrisburg Freeway in 
Houston and Loop 9 in Dallas. 

But the new wrinkle in the “team” concept is 
having team members as active employees in the 
Department rather than recruiting environmental, 
sociological, economical and historical experts from 
the realm of academia. 

Although their jobs are immense, brand new, and 
not fully charted, the specialists speak out clearly 
of their roles with the Department. 


ON BEHALF OF PLANTS AND WILDLIFE 


Jo Billings, a spirited and unattached redhead 
who migrated to Texas from Virginia after securing 
the first and only B.A. degree in ecology awarded 
by Mary Washington College, states her goals con- 
cisely: “I plan to prepare ecological guidelines for 
the highway engineers to use in planning and I will 
be available to aid engineers in assessing the effect 
of highway construction on various plants and 
species. I will also refer them to contacts which will 
be helpful when drafting environmental statements. 

“IT hope to promote a greater understanding of 
the ecological effects of highway construction. 
Breeding and habitation patterns cannot help but be 
affected by crucial environmental changes such as 
highway building. Foremost, I will focus my atten- 
tion and hopefully the attention of highway builders 
on endangered and rare species in Texas. 

“But first,’ Jo admitted, scanning the massive 
pile of books and pamphlets on her desk, “I have a 
lot to learn about the flora and fauna of Texas since 
I am from a different region of the country.” 


WITH PEOPLE IN MIND 


Jane Greig came to the Department two months 
ago and has since put the finishing touches on her 
master’s degree in social science. Well steeped in 
highway matters, she worked on federally funded 
transportation projects while studying at U.T. 

“With the economist I develop an outline of the 
social and economic impact of a proposed highway 
system. I take a city and divide it into areas and 
predict what effect highways would have on church- 
es, schools, housing, employment, manufacturing, 
community institutions and police protection. I work 
through the district planners who provide me with 
most of the information I need,” Jane explained. 


“In building a highway you have to consider the 
feelings of the people affected. Are they renters or 
owners, are they transient people such as students 
who don’t always care about the fate of their neigh- 
borhood, or is it a stable older community you are 
considering building through? Of course, you have 
to avoid cemeteries, churches, historical monuments. 
But by knowing where neighborhoods are, you can 
plan with them and with the growth of the people. 

“T foresee the time when the total concept of 
transportation will be the top priority of the High- 
way Department. And we have great resources in- 
cluding close familiarity with the state and huge 
maintenance forces. I anticipate an ever increasing 
and most beneficial input of social sciences into 
highway planning.” 


DOLLARS AND SENSE 


Eddie El Shafie is a longtime employee, but a 
newcomer to the fledgling team. For years he has 
conducted economic base studies in conjunction with 
urban transportation planning to determine whether 
the economy of an area justifies the proposed high- 
way system. His studies take into consideration such 
factors as population expansion, income, employ- 
ment and industrial growth. 

“Sociology and economy can be most valuable 
disciplines for transportation planning, especially 
at the project level where you have a definite idea 
of a neighborhood or the businesses you are dealing 
with. At the system level current economic fore- 
casts are necessary to determine whether the high- 
way system needs changing so we update our studies 
every five years.” 

Shafie hopes the team can arouse more public in- 
volvement at an earlier stage of the highway plan- 
ning process: “The public could be a much more 
effective voice if they would get involved in the 
system planning stage but they don’t because at 
that point they aren’t directly affected.” 

He sees his role as adding a new dimension in 
the changing face of transportation. His responsi- 
bility used to be determining whether an area could 
economically support the proposed system. Now he 
also has to decide the economic impact of the planned 
highway on the social and economic base of the 
area. Surveying his new challenges, Shafie, an 
Egyptian who studied at The University of Texas, 
believes that the team can implement public in- 
volvement which will lead to greater public satisfac- 
tion with future highway systems. 


IN RETROSPECT 


Dr. Eugene Smith, when not burrowing through 
stacks of historic documents in the State Archives 
building, will readily share visions of his part in the 
interdisciplinary team. “I see my purpose as two- 
fold. I will identify significant areas of history with- 
in proposed highway systems and projects, and I 


will assist the archaeologists in finding and pre- 
serving areas of the state which are important cul- 
turally and historically.” 

Smith’s primary tools are materials from the 
archives, census reports, surveys and facts gathered 
from settlements located near historic sites. “My 
work allows research in extremely interesting 
fields. History is so much more than names and 
dates and ‘who done its.’ It is an all encompassing 
study tracing causes, effects, cultures, ethnology, 
technology and the development of inventions and 
sciences.” 

He also foresees extremely close liaison with the 
public being fostered by the interdisciplinary team’s 
efforts. “I hope that united we can contribute more 
and more towards helping the communities see the 
alternatives for road sites and giving them the 
choice as to where their roads will be.” 

The learned historian earned his doctoral degree 
at St. Louis University in paleography and inter- 
pretation of historical texts, histography and 
archaeology. 


UNEARTHING TEXAS’ PAST 


Frank Weir and his fellow archaeologists broke 
the ice in the multidiscipline highway planning con- 
cept in 1970 when Weir joined the Department, and 
he has been enthusiastically adding archaeological 
input into highway projects ever since. 

His self-defined responsibilities have not changed 
since he initially stated them three years ago: 
“Through careful and scientific excavation, it is 
possible to learn of achievements, failures and 
knowledge of those who lived before us. The High- 
way Department’s efforts in archaeology will cer- 
tainly be of great value in preserving yesterday for 
tomorrow.” 

As a consultant to the Harrisburg Freeway study 
team, Weir is experienced and ready to begin imple- 
menting the team concept within the Department. 

After experiencing the enthusiasm and vitality of 
the newly composed team members toward their 
role in highway planning, the demanding goals set 
for them by the Action Plan sound completely with- 
in reach. The team, and all highway builders, are 
challenged: “To insure that social, economic and 
environmental effects are fully considered, in con- 
junction with other technical studies; to promote 
public awareness and participation; to insure sys- 
tematic interdisciplinary input; to further the ap- 
plication of advanced technology and knowledge 
concerning natural and social resources; to promote 
public confidence in the Department’s processes and 
procedures.”’ 

The team will begin slowly, gaining momentum 
as the new members better acquaint themselves with 
the transportation realm. But in the future, take a 
closer look at the scenery alongside Texas highways 
—the Highway Department is viewing it differently 
right now. & 


A New Kind of Highway Interchange 


COMMUNICATING the highway 
picture. 

Establishing rapport with Tex- 
ans who never enter a district 
headquarters but who daily thread 
their way along roads and high- 
ways. 

Acting as human antennas sens- 
ing waves of discontent and sooth- 
ing them into ripples of satisfac- 
tion. 

These are the concerns of public 
affairs officers on the job, a new 
breed of highwaymen who are 
working to bring about public in- 
volvement in transportation plan- 
ning. The couriers received their 
assignment in Texas’ Action Plan 
which calls for a program to en- 
sure public awareness at all stages 
of highway planning and to foster 
public confidence in the Highway 
Department. To satisfy the Action 
Plan, and more importantly the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1970 
which spawned the Action guide- 
lines and gave top priority to pub- 
lic involvement (see p. 2), the pub- 
lic affairs program was established 
to take highways to Texans. 


The goal of the public affairs 
program, explains Tom Taylor, di- 
rector of Travel and Information 
Division in which the PAO’s work, 
is for communication specialists to 
work with the public affairs men 
appointed in each district, show- 
ing them channels of communica- 
tion and how to use them. 

“This will give us an opportunity 
to illustrate the highway program 
at the district level. The people 
will be more responsive as men 
from their own region, cognizant 
of the transportation problems in 
that locale, explain the highway 

situation. 

— “By working with the press, 
radio and television stations, civic, 
church and service organizations, 
the public affairs program will 
best fulfill the Action Plan’s goal 
of public involvement. 


“The highway story is highly 
technical and often not very drama- 
tic,’ Taylor noted, “but through 
visual aids such as slides and 
films we want to spotlight the 
aspects of highway planning that 
concern the taxpayers. Texas is 
pioneering this program and, from 
the comments of other states I 
hear as secretary of the AASHTO 
public information subcommittee, I 
would say the program’s outlook 
is very promising.” 


nie public affairs officers echo 
Taylor’s enthusiasm. Bob Warner, 
head of the PA section, said dis- 
trict engineers from across the 
state agree that a program to 
evoke public involvement has been 
needed for a long time in Texas. 
“Informing the public honestly 
and forthrightly inevitably leads 
to better relations. Tell them all 
the facts, make sure they under- 
stand them, and a sound public 
image is guaranteed.” 

Pete Haight, public affairs of- 
ficer for north central Texas, sum- 
marizes the program’s purpose: “I 
think we are working toward two 
basic responses from the public: 
First, recognition of the Highway 
Department’s role in the economic 
lifeblood of Texas and confidence 
in the Department’s ability to carry 
out its programs now and in the 
future, and second, respect for the 
Department and its employees.” 

Another PAO, Clyde Gottschalk, 
cites an example of public affairs 
in action. “In La Grange a problem 
of project priorities came up. The 
people wanted a loop around the 
city and didn’t understand why the 
Department was giving first con- 
sideration to upgrading a portion 
of SH 71. The district public af- 
fairs man wrote a story for the 
local press explaining that the 
upgrading would be much more 
economical and would provide the 
taxpayers with the best possible 
service for the money available at 


the time. This simple explanation 
quelled all adverse criticism of the 
Department.” 

Buck Scheib, who works the 
western part of the state, and Mike 
McClellen, serving east Texas, 
agree that public affairs offi- 
cers can serve as both inform- 
ers and trouble shooters for the 
Highway Department. Says Mc- 
Clellen, “Too often the Depart- 
ment has been publicly smeared 
because the people and the media 
have just not had enough informa- 
tion to understand highway prob- 
lems. Even the simplest bit of in- 
formation can go a long way 
towards clearing up misunder- 
standings and gaining the support 
the Department needs to provide 
its services.” 

Texas has proved a receptive 
audience to the innovative public 
affairs program. Paul H. Coleman, 
district engineer in Odessa, typi- 
fies the response to the program 
in a letter to Luther DeBerry, 
state highway engineer: ‘The ap- 
pointment of district public affairs 
officers is one of the best things 
that’s happened in the Department 
in a long time. A local, aggressive 
contact with the media is exactly 
what was needed, and it is surely 
paying good dividends.” 


DeBerry said when the program 
was premiered that “the more 
complex social problems existing 
today in Texas and the nation and 
the need to encourage greater pub- 
lic involvement in highway plan- 
ning, location, and design” led to 
“this very important endeavor.” 

“Our highways belong to the 
people of Texas,” Haight con- 
cluded, “and the people of Texas 
have a right to know what the 
Highway Department is doing with 
their tax dollars. It is the job of 
every THD employee—and espec- 
ially the public affairs officers— 
to ensure that the people of Texas 
are informed.” & 


Bolivar Roads’ ‘Scholars’ Train For Rating 


Ferrymen Hit The Books 


DECKHANDS ABOARD the High- 
way Department’s Galveston to 
Bolivar ferries are getting wise to 
their jobs. They are becoming 
career minded. 

Since last October eight of the 
men have been enrolled in a spe- 
cial field of training set up at the 
Texas A&M University maritime 
academy on nearby Pelican Island 
which prepares them to meet the 
stiff requirements for U.S. Coast 
Guard licensing as first class pilots. 

The Highway Department ori- 
ginated the idea for the program 
and provides the tuition expenses 
for its students. The course was 
inspired because of the increasing 


need for experienced men and of- 
ficers and the competition for 
trained pilots between the Depart- 
ment and commercial maritime 
companies. 

The ferrymen completed their 
96-hour schooling just before the 
Christmas holidays. On their own 
time they will sign up to take the 
grueling four-hour examinations 
offered by the U.S. Coast Guard 
at the Houston station. If they 
pass the test, they will receive 
first class pilot licensing and take 
on the status and responsibilities 
as officers and masters of the 
three diesel-electric powered ferry 
boats which tie the ends of State 


Highway 87 at Galveston Island 
and Bolivar Point as a floating 
highway link. 

Under the federal government’s 
public vessel law, the Highway 
Department is actually not re- 
quired to operate its ferries with 
Coast Guard licensed officers. 

“But that doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to us... ever since I can 
remember we have always had 
fully licensed skippers at the helms 
of our ferries,” explained Captain 
Eugene Negrini who is in charge 
of District 12’s ferry system. “We 
are hauling human lives aboard 
those vessels .. . nearly five mil- 
lion passengers a year. So it is 


vital that we have the best quali- 
fied people to pilot them across 
the channel. It may not seem like 
it but handling one of those boats 
is a skill that requires quite a bit 
of education as well as plain ex- 
perience.” 

The three Galveston based fer- 
ries, each a 588-gross ton vessel 
measuring 177 feet in length with 
a 52-vehicle capacity, are the Cone 
Johnson, the R. S. Sterling and the 
E. H. Thornton, Jr. The ferries 
usually cruise at 12 knots during 
the 15-minute channel crossing. 

The system has been operated 
by the Highway Department since 
1936. Prior to the outset of the 
new marine pilot course ferry of- 
ficers trained for Coast Guard 
licensing at their own time and 
expense. 

Captain Negrini approached the 
maritime academy last spring to 
seek its help in organizing a pro- 
gram that would “give our men a 
chancemcoutrain tor ratings. in a 
manner that would be more effec- 
tive than having them just do it 
on their own.” 

The proposal was a new chal- 
lenge for the maritime college 
which beforehand was geared to- 
ward preparing cadets for marine 
officer posts after several years 
of instruction at sea and in the 
classroom. 

“We were left to figure out a 
course of study to prepare officers 
to navigate a particular class of 
vessel only right here between 
Bolivar and Galveston,” said Com- 
mander William T. McMullen, head 
of the academy’s department of 
marine transportation. “This was 
all quite new to us. Our school is 
intended to teach careers in deep 
water vessels. How could we ex- 
pect these Highway Department 
men to take the same sun-moon- 
star navigation course which we 
require of our regular four-year 
cadets ?” 

After months of testing the 


Three heads are better than one when 
ferry pilot students apply their knowledge 
to chart navigation problems. From the 
left are Jerry Puckett, Manuel Collado 
and Alvin Wilson. 


learning capacities of the men and 
their professional knowledge, a 
plan was devised. The new course 
of instruction is both a condensa- 
tion of programs taught in regu- 
lar curriculum at the college and 
fields of study patterned to the 
needs of the special group of stu- 
dents. The course was arranged in 
a four-day weekly cycle with two 
one-hour class periods guided by 
a team of regular academy instruc- 
tors. 

It includes such subjects as rules 
of the road (how vessels should 
maneuver in relation to each 
other), seamanship (general ship 
handling procedures), radar opera- 
tion, local winds, weather, tide and 
current conditions, and chart na- 
vigation as it is applicable to the 
often tricky route that the ferries 
traverse. 

“Considering the fact that these 
guys have made literally thou- 
sands of crossings and have 
learned so much on their own 
simply through job osmosis, I’m 
not certain that we are teaching 
them all new material,” said Com- 
mander McMullen. “But we are 
codifying what they already know 
and helping by bringing in some 
new information which they will 
be expected to know, either by the 
Coast Guard or at their jobs.” 

“In many ways this is the best 
thing that’s happened on this sys- 
tem,” explained Richard Shattles, 
master of the E. H. Thornton Jr., 
who received his license from the 
Coast Guard on his own long be- 
fore the new school program was 
conceived. “It took some of us 
years before we could get licensed. 
We pounded the books on our time 
off without teachers helping. I got 
my rating the hard way but I’m 
glad to see these guys finding a 
way to do it easier. 

“Even if they don’t pass that 
test, they’ve gained some swell 
knowledge, and from my point of 
view as a skipper it means a lot 
when your crew is better trained,” 
he added. 

To a man like John Tull, a deck- 
man with nearly 15 years service 
on the ferries and some 84,000 
channel crossings, the new pro- 


Classmates, shipmates (from left) Alvin 


Wilson, Glenn Haigler, John Tull and 
Manuel Collado listen intently during a 
class session on local weather conditions, 
one of several special courses which will 
prepare them for licensing as ferry pilots 
between Galveston and Point Bolivar. 


gram is a long awaited reward as 
well as a chance for the Highway 
Department to retain an employee 
with invaluable experience. To a 
fellow like Jerry Puckett, a 27- 
year-old father of three children, 
the course paves the way for ad- 
vancement in the job that he would 
most like to make a career. And 
for all the men in the program, 
and to those who must accumulate 
the necessary three years of work- 
ing experience aboard the ferries 
before they qualify for enrollment, 
the school pries open the door to 
opportunity which before was un- 
locked only through difficult per- 
sonal efforts. 

But even though the door has 
opened, scaling the steps leading 


After school at the maritime academy Jerry Puckett’s hours 
are divided between work aboard the ferry where he some- 
times takes the helm (left), homework and catching up on 
lost sleep. The routine is often pressed into an 18-hour day. 


up to it requires persistent energy 
and will. The two hours the men 
spend in the classroom each day 
is about half of the time they must 
regularly spend on homework and 
outside studies. Chief among the 
tasks confronting the students 
outside the classroom is memoriz- 
ing every obstacle and aid to na- 
vigation in the bay area within 
10 miles of the “Bolivar Roads” 
ferry crossing. 

Charted shipping lanes, channel 
depths, shoals, wreckage sites, na- 
tural and man-made barriers, 
buoys and even skyline directional 
references like Galveston’s high- 
rise buildings must be well in mind 
before the test. When exam time 
comes around, the students will 
be handed a blank chart outlining 
only the bay area’s landfalls. Test 
graders use a transparent overlay 
to check the completeness and pin- 
point accuracy of the features 
penned onto the chart by the stu- 
dents. 

Studies are extracurricular. 
While enrolled in the school, the 
men are still required to hold down 
their jobs on the ferries. 

“It’s a pretty tough load to bear, 
especially for us to have to work 
the night shift,’ yawned Puckett 
whose reddened eyes showed the 
effects of the long hours he spends 
between books and ferryboat du- 
ties. 

Puckett and a few of his class- 
mates are assigned to the 4 p.m. 
to midnight work shift. They rise 
for classes starting at 8 a.m. each 
morning and often study well into 
the afternoon before reporting for 
work. 

“Of course, I’m taking these 
classes with hopes of passing the 
Coast Guard exams,” he said. “But 
if the tide somehow goes against 
me and I fail the test the first time 
around, I still think I’ll be a bet- 
ter man for taking the course. 

“It’s one thing just to work ona 
ferry every day and quite another 
thing to work on one and know 
just about everything about it and 
everything going on around it.” & 


Tate aA 


Edging into its narrow slip at Galveston, the E. H. Thornton, Jr., one of three power- 
ful ferry boats operated by the Highway Department, terminates another trip across 
the bay with a load of passenger cars from Point Bolivar. 


Galveston’s architectural time capsule comes back to life 


‘Bringing “Back The Strand 


Story and Photographs by Bob Parvin 
Travel and Information Division 
| 


Because it was bypassed for most of this century by the growth of a newer downtown 
business district, Galveston’s five-block Strand district stands almost unchanged as 
one of the country’s finest concentrations of 19th Century structures. 
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CONJURE A VISION of Galveston’s 
noble Strand district as it must 
have appeared on any normally 
hectic day before the turn of the 
century when the section held the 
lofty reputation of being ‘The 
Wall Street of the Southwest.” 
Look down from the corner of 
Twenty-fifth Street and The 
Strand beyond the shadowy, wea- 
thered facades of a set of long- 
windowed buildings once called 
“Insurance Square,” and the whole 
realm comes into focus as an 
abandoned but remarkably pre- 
served shrine erected when big- 
time capitalism was at its outset 
in Texas during the late 1800’s. 

Row after row of stately busi- 
ness buildings, each marked by 
trim work, craftsmanship and 
size that seem to rival the others 
for showy opulence, rise like mag- 
nificently sculptured canyon walls 
above the street which gives the 
district its name. 

A long time ago (enough years 
for The Strand to have been al- 
most forgotten in history) it was 
known as a “man’s” street, a 
tumultuous five-block avenue 
which stirred with such financial 
and commercial prosperity that in 
its lifespan of just a few decades 
before and after the Civil War free 
enterprise along the district be- 
came one of the greatest influenc- 
es in changing Texas from a tough 
territory to a respectable state. 

During its early years the hust- 
le-bustle atmosphere of Galveston 
—the island port where thousands 
of immigrants landed monthly on 
their way to settle the Texas 
frontier, and where freighted goods 
by the tons and speculative dol- 
lars by the thousands were passed 


of their 


Grayed by the years, the striking brick 
facade of the 92-year-old Hensing Build- 
ing glares down vacantly upon its present 


owner, R. B. Munive who uses part of 
the building as a drug warehouse. 


hourly from seller to buyer—often 
brought comparisons with New 
York City. Among the city’s first 
sobriquets were “The New York 
of the Gulf,” ‘Queen City,” or, 
less flatteringly, ‘““‘The Octopus.” 

She grew with the swiftness of 
a boom town, springy with excite- 
ment and promise. In its young 
days Galveston’s streets throbbed 
like hypertensive arteries pumping 
out the stuff that Texas needed to 
grow. It was a city in a time when 
anything and everything could 
happen. And usually The Strand 
was the catalyst which set Galves- 
ton’s pulse to beating. 

As their sailing ships tied up 
to piers jutting into the channel 
behind the business district, rag- 
ged immigrants, wearied from 
their long sea voyages from Euro- 
pe, stepped out into Galveston, 
America with the fears and fas- 
cination of children strayed out 
milieu. Dockside mer- 
chants and hucksters preyed on 
the foreigners, trying to relieve 
them of the precious money which 
they had hoarded to buy passage 
to a new life in a new world. 

The newcomers watched in dis- 


belief at the sight of shackled 
black men and women being auc- 
tioned to crowds of white traders. 
They swelled with hope as long 
wagon trains strained down the 
muddied streets with heavy loads 
of farm produce and cotton har- 
vested from the lands they would 
soon settle and cultivate. They 
were jolted about in sidewalk 
crowds, offended as loafers called 
out mockeries they could not com- 
prehend, and awed ag they round- 
ed a corner and found themselves 
amid the splendor and frenzy of 
The Strand. The grandeur and 
busy commerce along the avenue 
left the newcomers as impressed 
as they would have been with a 
first sighting of the Statue of Lib- 
erty and the Manhattan skyline. 

Almost from its outset The 
Strand was a banking center, at 
one time holding five of Texas’ 
largest and wealthiest banking 
houses. And it was also a whole- 
saler’s street, supplying merchan- 
dise throughout Texas and neigh- 
boring states. Everything from 
slaves to cotton, timber, nails and 
Parisian silk dresses were offered 


in the inventories of Strand mer- 
cantile brokers. 

Virginia Eisenhour, Galveston 
historian whose seven years of re- 
search on The Strand culminated 
this year with the publication of a 
book outlining the history of the 
street and each of the 34 buildings 
fronting it, writes that “Galveston 
was the leading city and commer- 
cial mart of Texas, except for three 
years during the (Civil) War when 
the city had no trade and had lost 
half of its former population. After 
1865 The Strand saw even greater 
growth. For one year alone, 1881, 
the sale of merchandise amounted 
to $38,000,000. 

“The dry goods business flour- 
ished here,” she continued. “One 
of these stores, Pellegrini and 
Company, was a French store 
which sold Parisian artificial flow- 
ers, perfumery, ready-made cloth- 
ing and many other luxury items. 
Other houses, which supplied Tex- 
as and the Southwest, were har- 
ness and saddlery dealers, carriage 
makers, wholesale furniture firms, 
tinware shops, hardware mer- 
chants, lumber and building ma- 


Shadows catch bright light in the interior of this loft apartment which the occupant 
has remodeled imaginatively and wallpapered with reflective aluminum foil. 
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terials, pane and glass dealers, 
agricultural and farming imple- 
ment stores, stationery and print- 
ing houses, wholesale drug and 
grocery stores, wholesale wine and 
liquor stores, candy manufactur- 
ers, and coffee importers.” 

At The Strand’s western end, 
between Twenty-third and Twen- 
ty-fourth streets, insurance agen- 
cies had such a monopoly on build- 
ing space that the block was 
dubbed ‘‘Insurance Square.” In ad- 
dition to so many business and 
mercantile houses, there were 
many fine saloons and restaurants 
where classy cuisines and imported 
wines and liquors were offered. 
Cafe chefs, continually vying for 
prestige and a larger trade than 
their competitors, sought atten- 
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A wreath of twigs and ties gives visitors 
a cheerful welcome to the studio ‘‘Loft- 
On-Strand” of sculptor Harvey J. Bott. 
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Between classes at the Cultural Arts Center’s studio on The Strand, instructor Natalie 
Roth works at her easel while ceramics teacher Martha Denman reflects at the window. 


tion with lavishly concocted dish- 
es. “Beefsteak Goddam a la Mode” 
was said to have been the saucy 
inspiration of one famed French 
chef on The Strand. 

The routine passage of business 
days was sometimes boisterously 
interrupted as crowds assembled 
on The Strand’s brick sidewalks 
and leaned out of windows to cheer 
a comical pageant or colorful para- 
de moving down the street. 

“The jolliest sight must have 
been the Parade of Butchers,” Mrs. 
Eisenhour imagines. “It was al- 
ways held on New Years Day 
until 1885 when “butchers dis- 
guised themselves with masks... 
dressed in grotesque costumes and 
mounted on the most raw-boned 
horses and mules that could be 
found. The butchers toured the en- 
tire Strand, stopping off at all the 
saloons (out of courtesy, of 
course).” After having been dis- 
continued during the War, in 1866 
the “jolly Knights of the Cleaver’ 
resumed their New Years bar- 
hopping march. 

These antics prompted a Recon- 
struction general to chide that 


“Galveston was no longer a vil- 
lage, but a city, and should give 
up its country ways.” 

Curious people who attached 
themselves to The Strand became 
crowd pleasers of their own. There 
were patent medicine men, vaga- 
bond entertainers who gave spon- 
taneous sidewalk performances 
and familiar “haunts,’”’ people who 
made The Strand and its side- 
streets their home. 

“The long-haired and wild-eyed 
‘King of Pain,’ a patent medicine 
man, was a close friend of a ‘sure 
thing’ gambler named Canada 
Bill,’ Mrs. Eisenhour writes. ““Both 
would fleece the greenhorns new- 
ly arrived in town and then lose 
all to their favorite vice, the faro 
table. ‘Crazy Ben’ was thought to 
be a leftover from the pirate Jean 
LaFitte’s 1820 settlement. He wore 
earrings and paid for his Satur- 
day night drinks with gold dou- 
bloons; and, although men tried 
to follow him to find the source 
of his supply, he always disap- 
peared into the night.” 

Natural disasters played into 
the fate of The Strand and, for 


that matter, all of Galveston dur- 
ing the late 1800’s. At least five 
major fires swept through the dis- 
trict. The worst blaze occurred on 
December 2, 1869 when five and 
a half blocks of closely joined 
buildings situated between The 
Strand, Twenty-third, Twenty- 
first and Church streets were 
nearly demolished. 

Hurricanes also played havoc 
with lives and property. Architec- 
tural historians today study por- 
tions of The Strand with the same 
frustration of trying to piece to- 
gether the parts of a scattered 
puzzle. Hurricane winds reported- 
ly ripped away sections of build- 
ings which in some cases were 
used in mending the damage to 
the neighboring structures where 
they had landed during the storm. 

But after the great hurricane 
of 1900 which nearly wiped out 
the whole city the already dying 
Strand never made a full recovery. 
The district’s heyday never car- 
ried into the 20th Century. Hous- 
ton, always crouched back in the 
shadows during Galveston’s boom 
era, had the happy fortune of be- 
coming a direct link with the is- 
land city’s inland customers when 
railroads were built down the coast 
during the last decades of the cen- 
tury. Its providence was further 
brightened with the dredging of 
Buffalo Bayou into a channel deep 
enough to float oceangoing ships 
past Galveston to the new Port of 
Houston. This was like plucking 
Galveston’s hole card, for Gulf 
shipping had been the element 
underlying that city’s prominence 
as a trade mart. 

So the 1900 storm swept over 
that city like the wake of dooms- 
day. To Galveston, a stricken giant 
already severely weakened by 
‘economic failures before the storm, 
the hurricane (killing thousands 
and costing millions in property 
damage) served merely to shove 
the king city off its symbolic 


mountaintop. In following years as __ Avant-garde environs suit former New York artist Michael Tracy who recently migrated 
the city made a slow recovery, its to Galveston to convert a Strand building loft into a studio. 
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business interests and its down- 
town district gradually shifted 
away from The Strand. Now these 
fine edifices (basically unscarred 
from the passage of years and the 
forces of change) stare down vac- 
antly at the once jammed and 
noisy avenue which only accom- 
modates today’s traffic as a short- 
cut to other places. A walk down 
this sedate corridor walled in by 
matchless, century-old architec- 
tural styles is like strolling into 
the past. One is gripped with the 
same sensation of awe that must 
have been felt by those who en- 
countered The Strand a hundred 
years ago. It still is something to 
behold, especially as it is found 
today—-a lonely back street to Gal- 


Color his world arty. Robert Cannon is director of the Galveston Cultural Arts Center, 
one of the stimuli behind revival of The Strand. 
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veston’s downtown area where it 
seems so out of context. 

But at a corner building here 
and along a block of iron-fronted 
Gothic structures there, The 
Strand is gently and unobtrusive- 
ly beginning to show the effects 
of a new life being pumped back 
into it. A complete revival of the 
district may be in the offing 
through a masterplan so exciting 
and imaginative that it could rank 
among the most significant his- 
toric renovation projects of its 
scope in the nation. 

Under the inspiration of the 
Galveston Historical Foundation, 
a $215,000 revolving fund has been 
set up through private grants. 
This has made possible the pur- 
chase of some of the antique struc- 
tures. Several island real estate 
agencies have been contracted to 
offer these buildings for resale at 
prices ranging from as low as $8,- 
000 to nearly $50,000. Local banks 
and savings institutions have 
agreed to carry financing for the 
buildings under easy terms. 

There is one stipulation for the 
buyer: He must agree that within 
a set period of time after the sale, 
the exterior of the building will 
be meticulously refinished to the 


Far from its native city this double-decker 
London bus is to be leased by the Gal- 
veston Historical Foundation to tour visi- 
tors to The Strand and other notable 
sectors in the city. 


same appearance it had when the 
structure was erected. The costs 
for this restoration are not figured 
into the purchase price. 

Last December, about a week 
after the foundation’s first acqui- 
sition of six buildings was put on 
the market, the 75-year-old James 
Fadden Building, a two and a half- 
story structure noted for the in- 
tricacy of its brickwork, its huge 
arched windows, a facade similar 
to the false fronts like those found 
on mainstreets in western Texas, 
and a skylight and interior atrium, 
was sold for only $16,000 to the 
owner of a building restoration 
firm from Houston. 

The purchaser agreed to start 
restoration of the facade within 
two months after title transfer 
and to complete the work within 
six months after the date. 

“We appraised the actual cost 
of that particular structure at 
$25,000 but sold it for much less 
because we are requiring a lot more 
of the purchasers than just own- 
ing the buildings,” explained Peter 
Brink, executive director of the 
historical foundation’s program. 
“Roughly, it will cost the owner 
the difference in his purchase 
price and ours to set the Fadden 
Building back in its original shape. 
This would include laying a brick 
sidewalk in front of it, putting 
back the canopy over the front, 
pointing and needling the brick- 
work, uncementing doors’ that 
were covered over, and applying a 
silicone coating over the ironwork 
to make it look like it was.” 

Most of The Strand’s buildings 
have old-time cast iron columns 
and trim at the street level of 
their facades. Architectural his- 
torians have appraised the district 
as “one of the most important con- 
centrations of 19th Century iron 
fronted buildings remaining in 
America.” 

The program to restore and 
revitalize The Strand has two pri- 
mary objectives, Brink explained. 


By sprucing up the exteriors of New vitality to the strand has come primarily from the Galveston Historical Foundation 
the buildings their preservation is co-directed by Peter Brink who oversees sales and renovation of Strand buildings. 
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New York playwright Letitia Eldridge 
moved to Galveston’s Strand because of 
the district’s quiet atmosphere, moodi- 
ness and comparably inexpensive way of 
life. Such features are luring in other 
artists and writers from around the coun- 
try, a trend which some say could trans- 
form The Strand into a major cultural 
center in the south. 


assured. The other goal is to bring 
the district back into the main- 
stream of Galveston-Houston life. 

This purpose means adaptive 
use. The Strand buildings offer 
magnificent potential for resident- 
ial use; natural brick walls, 18- 
foot ceilings, tall vertical windows 
and rich grained floors, often with 
5,000 square feet of floor space. 
Restaurants, retail shops and pro- 
fessional offices can also utilize 
the potentials of The Strand build- 
ings. 

“Actually, we have no intention 
of purchasing all the buildings 
along the street for resale,” said 
Brink, explaining that after the 
most prominent of the buildings 


Into a new dimension of sculpture charac- 
terized by the progression of squares into 
spheres and spirals, Harvey Bott chisels 
out another piece which could bring fame 
to him and his workshop on The Strand. 
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are sold “people hopefully will see 
this thing is working and will start 
to come in here and buy the re- 
maining buildings from the people 
who already own them. Then in- 
dividual initiative takes over and 
they will do the same thing we 
are attempting to do to preserve 
this architectural heritage.” 

It is almost entirely up to the 
purchaser how to utilize the in- 
terior of the building he buys 
through the foundation. There are 
no codes to follow for interior re- 
novation or as to how the build- 
ing should be used. But there is 
a watchful eye out between the 
Galveston Historical Foundation 
and the Galveston County Cultur- 
al Arts Council to see that The 
Strand does not evolve into a shod- 
dy tourist attraction or nightclub 
district. 

In fact, the district is well on 
its way to becoming a respectable 
center for the arts. This trend 
has been brought about largely 
through the inspiration of the Gal- 
veston Arts Center, an arm of the 
county arts council, which has 
located a huge gallery and studios 


in the old First National Bank 
Building at Strand and Twenty- 
second Street. Performing arts un- 
der the direction of several nation- 
ally famous stage artists, photo- 
graphic arts, and painting, draw- 
ing, ceramics and fabric design are 
courses instructed year round un- 
der the general supervision of di- 
rector Robert Cannon. 

Buildings across The Strand 
from the arts center are beginning 
to fill out with professional artists, 
many of whom have abandoned 
their expensive apartments in New 
York art districts to take up re- 
sidency in the peace and quiet of 
a loft on The Strand. 

“It’s simply fantastic here, so 
cheap and so little hassle,” ex- 
claimed Letitia Eldridge, who 
migrated from Greenwich Village 
to write her stage plays in the 
solitude of Galveston. Her high- 
ceilinged studio on the second 
floor of the 95-year-old Mallory 
Building, former headquarters for 
the largest steamship line to serve 
Galveston, rents for less than $100 
per month. An apartment that size 
in New York would lease for five 


times that amount, she explained. 

Her across-the-hall neighbor, an 
artist named Michael Tracy, also 
from New York, occupies a 1,500- 
square-foot loft which rents for 
slightly more. Downstairs is a silk 
screening shop and a large photo- 
graphic studio with commercial 
contracts from clients in Galves- 
ton and Houston. 

“What I hope to see happen here 
is that a creative core of really 
good artists arrive to set up a com- 
munity which meets their simple 
aesthetic needs while they enjoy 
the supervision of an institution 
(the Galveston Arts Center),” said 
Miss Eldridge. “I know there are 
some real fancy plans being made 
for The Strand but I should hope 
that it is occupied first of all by 
people like us. We’re actually here 
to seek some semblance of solitude 
for our work, and I know many 
-more painters, actors and writers 
who would swarm down here if 
they knew about it.” 

The word is spreading that The 
Strand lives again. And in its new 
role, life may be as rich and varied 
here as ever. (9 


A room colored in warmth surrounds Peter Brink who has remodeled the spacious 
second floor loft of a 19th Century office building into a roomy apartment. Some 
Strand buildings offer magnificent potential for residences with their high ceilings, 
rich grained wooden floors and old-fashioned fixtures. 


Highway Department Photographer Jack Lewis frames a snow- 
glazed setting deep inside of Palo Duro Canyon State Park. 
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Pioneer Village, a western-style tourist town near 
Canyon, appears well-frosted when eyed from the air. 


A first coating of snow and ice highlights 
the features of this quiet road leading to 
the Pedernales River northwest of Austin. 
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\ d The first radio in Foard County was this 


Gafiords Ranch House Museum 


THE OLD RANCH house stood out 
across the yard like a weathered 
gravestone; too revered an object 
to be taken down, but evoking too 
many memories for Mrs. Gafford 
to cope with any longer. It had 
been there as long as she could re- 
member. 

Unused and empty now, it served 
only as an inextricable symbol of 
bygone days when she was a part 
of the family that lived there. Once 
she thought of having it moved 
farther from view. Another time 
she considered moving herself a- 


megaphone contraption that the local 
American Legionaires purchased in 1921 
and charged listeners 25 cents each to 
hear. Now it dominates this plushly 
decorated ranch house museum sitting 
room filled with other memorabilia from 
bygone West Texas ranch life. 


Photographs by Herman Kelly 


way. But the attachment was too 
strong for her to manage either. 
The old house and the ranch it sat 
upon were ties thicker than she 
could sever. 

On moody days Mrs. Gafford 
would stare out through her bed- 
room window at the house and let 
her mind whirl with glad and sad 
recollections of her youth. The 
house was also younger then and 
just as full of vigor. 

Her crusty old grandfather, J. J. 
McAdams, was first to settle the 
vast lands it looked out upon. His 
Hat Ranch was an unfenced do- 
main that sprawled across the bet- 
ter parts of Foard and King coun- 


ties during its heyday in the late 
1800’s, 

What a character he was. From 
time to time Mrs. Gafford recalled 
the hand-me-down story about the 
day McAdams got into a fatal 
argument with his brother during 
a big cattle roundup in the summer 
of 1889. McAdams had a hair-trig- 
ger temper and his brother pressed 
it in a little too hard when he re- 
fused J. J.’s order not to sort out 
cattle belonging to their relatives. 

J. J. reached down and pulled a 
sawed-off rifle from his saddle 
holster and told his brother to stop 
or he would shoot him, The brother 
should have known better than to 
test J. J.’s word for he quickly 
found himself wallowing in the 
dust, his body afire with the pain 
of a bullet wound that was to end 
his life two days later. 
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For years afterward it was ru- 
mored that Cottle County was or- 
ganized just to bring McAdams 
and his crime under the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts. But whatever 
circumstances motivated the for- 
mation of the county and the action 
of its court, the law was never able 
to pin him down for the shooting. 
It was not he, but his jury that 
hung in a decision over the slay- 
ing. A second jury trial vindicated 
him. 

In the years that passed, Mc- 
Adams amassed a fortune off his 
ranching operation and he enjoyed 
showing off his affluence. He built 
a fine two-story town house in 
Childress where his wife and chil- 
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All the furnishings and _ paraphernalia 
common to ranch house kitchens at the 
turn of the century surround this man- 
nequin cook. The pie safe on the right is 
rare, aS well as the sad iron on the stove, 
waffle iron, and coal oil lamp. 


dren resided while the youngsters 
were in school. Every room in the 
home had a piano. 

In 1916, at the height of his suc- 
cess, he built the old ranch house, 
abandoning the one he and his 
family had occupied during the 
early years. That first headquar- 
ters was located within four miles 
of Paducah, a town that reportedly 
sprouted on land McAdams traded 
off for a pair of pack mules. 

It took McAdams a couple of 


decades to grow rich but just a 
few years to slide into bankruptcy. 
After the turn of the century the 
cattle business ran hot and cold 
and by 1921 nearly all that Mc- 
Adams owned was in the hands of 
his creditors and they tried to get 
their hands on his property. 

Townsfolk used to chuckle at the 
onery rancher’s success at warding 
off greedy bank men and land com- 
pany agents. He met them tacitly 
at the doorstep of his house hold- 
ing a sawed off shotgun, a tech- 
nique that usually turned the credi- 
tors away in a very apologetic 
frame of mind. 

Yet ironically, it was another 
kind of fate that caused the old 


cattleman’s grip on his land to 
loosen. The local newspaper car- 
ried the obituary. 

“Last Sunday afternoon, June 
26, 1921, at his ranch southeast of 
Paducah at 4:25 o’clock, J. J. Mc- 
Adams passed from this life to the 
Great Beyond. Mr. McAdams had 
been cutting wood on the Friday 
before his death on Sunday. .. . 
The Post extends sympathy to the 
ones bowed down in grief.” 

The untimely death apparently 
resulted from a brain hemorrhage. 
While chopping firewood beside 
his house, a stick flew back and 
struck the old man above the eye. 

Debts were paid off, property 
divided among the eight children 
and the old homestead was taken 
over by Mrs. Gafford’s father, Les- 
lie McAdams, under whose able 
management the ranch began to 
prosper again. 

Leslie sported polish and a taste 
for culture that often aggravated 
his father. When he was of age for 
college he argued a case to be sent 
to medical school but instead was 
shipped off to a military academy. 

After Leslie took over the ranch 
his appearance belied some of the 
mixture in his character and up- 
bringing. He dressed himself as a 
gentleman rancher, wearing a 
business suit and hat, but always 
wore plain cowboy boots on his 
feet. In time, the house also was 
outfitted to suit his fancies. 


A great music lover, he kept a 
piano in the ranch house and out- 
fitted its spacious rooms with some 
of the finest furniture to be found 
in the country. 


Mrs. Gafford recalls the cool 
summer nights with the prairie 
glowing in starlight when the 
sweet strains of her father’s violin 
would mix in alluring accompani- 
ment to one of her family’s piano 
music. She remembers the old 
house swelling with laughter and 
music as gay parties and dances 
carried on until sunup. Sometimes 
her father brought in a 10-piece 
orchestra to play, and he always 
saw that the punch was heavily 
spiked. 


As she grew her girlish fancies 
took a natural course, until hand- 
some Otis Gafford caught her eye. 
She fell head over heels in love at 
15 and determined to marry him 
in spite of her father’s protests. 

Otis swept her away and her 
father slammed the door shut be- 
hind them vowing never to admit 
his foolish child-bride daughter in- 
to the house again. But the months 
that followed melted Leslie Mc- 
Adams’ bitterness to tender for- 
giveness. Beside his own house he 
built a cottage for the newlyweds 
and invited them back to the ranch. 
The Gaffords have lived in that 
house ever since. 

Years crept by and one by one 
the family members either drifted 
away to follow other pursuits or 
settled into their graves. The old 
house seemed to grow emptier and 
sadder as time took its family 
away. And when Leslie McAdams 


passed on it also seemed to expire. 
Its white paint grayed and peeled, 
the roof sagged under its own 
weight and the windows looked 
hollow with age. It was a sight dif- 
ficult for Mrs. Gafford to bear. 

“After dad and mother died I 
wanted to tear the ranch house 
down and sell it, anything to get 
it moved away because so many 
memories stood each day to remind 
me of how once the house had 
danced with music and gaiety,” 
she admitted. ‘‘Then all of a sud- 
den it was so quiet and mournful.” 

But her husband protested, and 
so did many folks living in the 
area who kept a sentimental at- 
tachment to the old place. 

Otis set to work sprucing up the 
interior of the home, thinking at 
first that he and his wife might 
move in. While he panelled the 
walls and repainted inside and out 
Mrs. Gafford applied her touch to 


Mrs. Otis Gafford stands ready to welcome visitors through the door of her memory- 
filled museum that will open again the first Sunday in April. 
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the home’s antique furnishings. 

Old varnish was stripped away 
and a shiny new coat applied to 
the collection of tables, chairs and 
aged bedroom suites preserved 
with the house. Replacements were 
located for missing pieces in china 
and cut glass sets. And when a 
room lacked a cabinet, chair or fix- 
ture to make its original furnish- 
ings complete Mrs. Gafford 
scoured antique stores and flea 
markets to find the right buys. 

It wasn’t long before she was 
hooked. Day by day the house be- 
gan to look more as it had in the 
old days than as a place being re- 
furbished for new occupancy. 

Neighbors dropped by the Gaf- 
fords’ and involved themselves in 
their project. Suggestions were 


given to use the home’s old fash- 
ioned atmosphere as a stage for 
social gatherings, parties... may- 
be even as a museum. Donations of 
old furnishings and paraphernalia 
handed down through generations 


The Gaffords’ Ranch House Mu- 
seum is located approximately one 


mile beyond the end of Ranch Road 
654 which extends south of US 70 
between Paducah and Crowell. 


of West Texas ranching families 
began to fill the rooms. 

So much old-time hardware was 
arriving at the house that Otis was 
forced to convert the screened 
front porch into an all-weather 
display room. Together he and 
Mrs. Gafford worked late into the 
night arranging a room, rebuild- 
ing furniture or setting up exhibit 
areas throughout the house. 

Mannequins were dressed neatly 
in old costumes typical of ranch 
life in the 1880’s and posed in 
various parts of the house. Grand- 
father McAdams’ infamous rifle 
was mounted above the front 
door. His obituary was framed 
above the fireplace. Leslie Mc- 
Adams’ delicate Italian violin was 


Costumed mannequins add a touch of life and authenticity to this richly trimmed 


dining room that includes a silver sugar bowl and spoon holder (on table) that are 
more than 100 years old, Golden Pheasant china and cut glass, maderia tablecloth 
and Leslie McAdams’ belt buckle, spurs and tie clasp mounted on black velvet. 
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displayed beside the old piano. 
Beautiful old furniture collected 
from throughout Foard, Harde- 
man and Cottle counties, family 
memorabilia and interesting relics 
from the region were used to em- 
bellish each room charmingly, 


A bottle opener that belonged to 
Lee Harvey Oswald was displayed 
in one of the house’s many show- 
cases. Oswald’s mother was em- 
ployed by the Gaffords as a maid 
during the months that Oswald 
was living in Russia. Beside the 
opener is a letter from him asking 
his mother to mail it, razor blades 
and other personal items that he 
explained he could not obtain in 
the USSR. 

Overnight the ranch house meta- 
morphosed into a lively realm of 
history and heritage. And just as 
quickly the McAdams home re- 
claimed its reputation as the pride 
of the county. Visitors flocked to 
the place and let their imagina- 
tions wander back to pioneer days. 
They left their donations in the jar 
by the door and spread the word of 
what they’d seen. 

Since the museum opened its 
doors in 1968 a pile of guest books 
have been filled out and set aside. 
Addresses listed in them include 
the names of visitors from 
throughout the nation and several 
foreign countries. Most of them 
had been traveling through a near- 
by town and somehow heard about 
the interesting little back road mu- 
seum and ended up staying at it 
for hours. It seems that the mu- 
seum is as absorbing as the cura- 
tor couple whose friendly informa- 
tion bring it to life. 

“We’ve put in many long hours 
of work here and enjoyed every 
minute since. The doors are open 
just anytime someone wants to 
come out and look around,” says 
Mrs. Gafford. “But by no means 
are we satisfied with it ...there’s 
always something else to go here 
or there. Guess we’ll have to dig a 
cellar out or open up the attic to 
get everything in. 

“You get started on a project 
like this and it’s so hard to know 
when to quit. But at least we made 
the old house respectable again.” & 


AWARDS 


(As of February 28, 1974) 
40 Years 


District 9 
Robert L. Holliman, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


35 Years 


District 22 
Oscar A. Thomas Jr., Maintenance Technician III 


30 Years 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Edward J. Goertz, Instrument and Office 
Machine Repairman III 
District 9 
Buel E. Berry, Maintenance Construction Foreman IIl 
District 15 
Thomas E. Bridges, Maintenance Technician III 
District 25 


Charlie D. Harding, Maintenance Technician III 
James H. Swaringen, Maintenance Construction 
Superintendent II 


25 Years 

Bridge Division 

Farland C. Bundy, Bridge Administrative Engineer 
Planning and Research Division 

Paul R. Tutt, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Right of Way Division 

Charles E. Henderson, Right of Way Agent IV 
District 2 


Burton Clifton, Supervising Designing Engineer 
Charles O. Martin, Chief Accountant | 


District 5 

Sam A. Spence, Engineering Technician IV 
District 6 

Pablo S. Valles, Engineering Technician V 
District 7 

John |. Bell, Maintenance Technician III 
District 8 

Mack M. Antilley, Shop Foreman IV 
District 10 

Lowie W. Melvin, Maintenance Technician III 
District 11 


Norris E. Bryan, Maintenance Construction Supervisor | 
District 13 

Clarence A. Weise, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 14 

Aubrey C. Cox, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Harry P. Kieschnick, Senior Resident Engineer 

Jerle Ragland, Maintenance Technician III 


Victor A. Reichenau, Maintenance Technician Ill 
Oscar E. Voelkel, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


District 19 


Arvin R. Duke, Maintenance Technician III 
Billy J. Mote, Accountant III 


District 20 

Stirling W. Copp, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 24 

Eduardo S. Tucker, Engineering Aide IV 


RETIREMENTS 


Administration 

Terrel B. Brookshire, Statistician II 
Equipment and Procurement Division 

Larkin B. Edwards, Maintenance Technician II 
Bridge Division 

Herbert K. Rigsbee, Senior Office Engineer 


Materials and Tests Division 


Marion B. Ingram, Engineering Aide III 
Melvin L. Stroman, Engineering Aide IV 


District 1 

Albert C. Banks Sr., Maintenance Technician III 
District 2 

Alfred W. Boyd, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 4 

Harvey L. Newman, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 7 

Herman C. Gotcher, Shop Foreman II 

District 8 

George J. Smith, Assistant District Engineer 
District 9 


Majour Forrest, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 
Wilfred T. Pitts, Maintenance Technician III 

Freddie E. Sargent, Maintenance Technician | 

Daniel H. Worley, Maintenance Technician | 

District 10 

Forrest H. Cates, Engineering Technician III 


District 12 

Bennie L. Jenness, Engineering Technician II 
Emil L. Stavinoha, Maintenance Technician II 
District 13 

Bernabe L. Camacho, Maintenance Technician III 
District 14 

Albert H. Nickel, Maintenance Technician III 
Jesse M. Pearson, Engineering Technician V 
District 16 

Martin Rodriguez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 17 

Raymond E. Carmichael, Maintenance Technician III 
Ray G. Johnson, Engineering Technician IV 

Felix A. Wickel, Maintenance Technician III 
District 18 


Keith C. Arey, Maintenance Technician III 

John W. Currie, Maintenance Technician III 
Wilbur C. Hickman, Maintenance Technician III 
Worsham C. Whitman, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 19 

Willie Coleman, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 20 

Emanuel D. Parmer, Assistant District Engineer 
District 21 


William T. Sparks, Maintenance Technician III 
Clyde W. Stout, Maintenance Technician | 


District 23 
Owen T. Smith, Maintenance Technician Ill 
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Pete Fuller—The 50-Year Man 


“HIGHWAY PEOPLE today don’t 
know what real work is compared 
to what it was like then,” says 
Pete Fuller of the Beaumont dis- 
trict. There is no one in the High- 
way Department who can dispute 
that because there is no one left 
who was there ‘‘then.” 

When Pete says “then,” he is 
talking about conditions in Janu- 
ary 1924 when he began work with 
the Department as a water boy. 
He is the only man to have worked 
for the Department for 50 years! 
And because of the child labor 
laws and the mandatory retire- 
ment age, he is the only man who 
ever will. 

So it was only fitting that al- 
most 400 of Pete’s friends, co- 


The only 50-year award ever to be given 
by the Highway Department is presented 
to Pete Fuller (right) by State Highway 
Engineer Luther DeBerry. The presenta- 
tion was made at a dinner in Fuller’s 
honor in Beaumont January 4. 
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Photographs and story by Mike McClellen 
Travel and Information Division 


workers, past and present, and 
many others should gather Janu- 
ary 4 in Beaumont to celebrate the 
“first and only” 50-year-award 
ceremony. 

State Highway Engineer Luther 
DeBerry delivered the keynote ad- 
dress with a special note of thanks 
to Fuller for not “merely hanging 
on to a job for 50 years. Most im- 
portant in Pete Fuller’s unique ca- 
reer is that these have been quali- 
ty years, 

“How many of Pete Fuller’s 
days in the past 50 years began 
before daylight and ended after 
dark?” DeBerry asked. 

“How many miles has he rolled 
up over the highways of Southeast 
Texas in the performance of his 
duties? How many young men just 
starting their working careers has 
he inspired by his example to be- 
come honest, skillful and dedicated 
employees? 

“The answers,” DeBerry said, 
“are found in the respect, esteem 
and honest affection that those 
who work with Pete Fuller have 
for him.” 

Stories about Pete Fuller and 
his genuine concern for his fellow 
man, especially his fellow workers, 
were in abundance that night in 
the giant banquet hall of the Red 
Carpet Inn. District Engineer 
Franklin Young cited Fuller’s in- 
itiative during World War II 
when the district had trouble 
keeping maintenance men because 
most of them had left to work in 
the shipyards at Orange. Pete, 
who was a maintenance foreman, 
drove his station wagon into Lou- 
isiana and lured the blacks out of 
the cane fields. 

“Since most of them were 
broke,” said Young, “Pete would 
give them money out of his own 
pocket during the first month and 
then hope he would get paid back 


when payday came. 

“Pete got along well with the 
sheriff and often rode with him at 
night,” Young told the crowd. 
“One night the sheriff was picking 
up quite a few of Pete’s men for 
being drunk. As the sheriff loaded 
them in one side of the wagon, 
Pete let them out the other side 
and told them to go home. By the 
time the sheriff got back in the 
vehicle, there was only one man 
left—a guy who had refused to 
go to work for Pete.” 

Fuller has always known the 
value of a good worker and the 
Fuller men have made devoted la- 
bor a family tradition. 127 years of 
service to the Highway Depart- 
ment have been chalked up be- 
tween Pete, his father and his two 
brothers. Pete’s eagerness to work 
got him hired in 1924 at the still- 
green age of 14. One of Fuller’s 
former bosses, Milton Hayes, who 
retired in 1960, recalled the inci- 
dent. 

“In those days age really didn’t 
make any difference. We didn’t 
have any of these forms like you 
do today,” Hayes said. “If you 
looked to the foreman like you 
could work, you were hired on the 
spot. His dad was working on the 
same crew, so Pete just picked up 
some water buckets and started 
giving the mules a drink. Later, 
when they started using those 
forms and Pete had to fill out one, 
they found out how young he was 
when he started.” 

Fuller recalls that he originally 
was hired for just a two-week pe- 
riod. 

“If they didn’t kill you in that 
time, they kept you,” he quipped. 

So they kept Pete and paid him 
$2.40 for a nine-hour day, six days 
a week. Work was by hand and 
mule power. It was not until 1926 
that the district got its first Model 
T truck and a tractor. The roads 
were so bad that a crew had to 
spend the night at the site unless 


some happened to live nearby. 

“We lived in tents right at the 
job site,” Hayes said. “We didn’t 
get paid overtime for it, either. 
There was a cook and his wife to 
prepare the meals. The state paid 
their salaries but we paid for the 
food.” 

Today Fuller, who is the district 
maintenance superintendent, is 
still known for the hard work and 
long hours he puts in. When the 
weather is bad, Fuller is noted for 
his around-the-clock surveillance. 

“He sets up camp right there by 
his radio whenever road condi- 
tions threaten to get bad,” says 
Franklin Young. ‘Last year when 
we had the big snow, I was on 
business in Austin. I called the of- 
_fice at nine that night and Pete 
answered the phone. I called again 
at 5:30 the next morning and Pete 
answered again. 

“He stayed in the office and 
manned the radio and telephones 
and kept in contact with the whole 
district. But this is not unusual 
for Pete. It’s the way he does 
things.” 

On the morning of the day he 
was to receive his 50-year award 
Pete was at the office at 5:30 a.m. 
because freeze conditions were 
forecast and he wanted to make 
sure the roads were clear in his 
district. His co-workers teased him 
about coming in so “late,” asking 


Fuller swings into action on his office 


radio to check road conditions in the 
eight-county area of District 20. This was 
at 5:30 in the morning on the day he 
was to receive his 50-year service award 
in a big nighttime ceremony. 


Sixteen-year-old Pete Fuller (Second from right) poses with three of his fellow workers 
in 1925. Pete had already been working with the Department for almost two years, and 


here they are using their shovels to fill in 
near the Sabine River on what is now US 


him if he was resting up for his 
big evening. He had come to work 
at 4:30 and 2:30 on the two pre- 
vious mornings. 

“IT never have to worry when 
Pete is on the job,” says Young. 
“He has broad authority and he 
uses it. He keeps me informed, but 
he never comes running to me to 
back him up on a tough decision 
unless he knows it is outside his 
authority.” 

Hard work evidently has been 
good for Pete. He has taken sick 
leave only one time in 50 years, 
and that was not until 1970 when 
his wife Elise insisted that he go 
to the hospital for a check-up. He 
spent three days in the hospital 
undergoing extensive tests and 
then was pronounced hale and 
hearty. 

“When I first started to work 
for the Department, you didn’t 
want to get sick or hurt because 
somebody else would take your 
place,” explained Fuller. 

Pete is noted for his diplomacy 
—and sense of humor. Once he 
was called to help a maintenance 
foreman soothe the feelings of an 
irate woman who was accusing the 
Department of fouling up her 


areas washed out by a rain near Bon Wier 
190. 


driveway. When Fuller arrived, 
the woman was “stomping all over 
the foreman.” Pete listened for 
awhile. Then, without telling the 
woman who he was, he said the 
Department had fouled up his 
driveway over in the next county. 
He turned and walked off, leaving 
the foreman to the mercy of the 
woman who now had fresh ammu- 
nition to use in her verbal bar- 
rage. 

Next year Pete Fuller will 
reach the mandatory retirement 
age of 65. He said he plans to con- 
tinue working ‘‘on somebody else’s 
payroll,” but he hasn’t decided 
whether to bow out soon or stay 
his full 51 years! 

Franklin Young knows what a 
job it will be in trying to replace 
Pete. When an informal poll of 
the district was taken, everyone 
agreed Fuller’s position needed to 
be filled but they took exception to 
the word “replace.” 

Milton Hayes, Fuller’s predeces- 
sor as district maintenance super- 
intendent, may have expressed it 
for all of them: 

“T don’t think they could look 
the State of Texas over and find 
a better man.” & 
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Cliff Harville’s ‘Rough Draft’ 


OF 


Cana nice engineering assistant from the Highway Department find 
happiness amid the glitter and glamor of the world of show business? 


ua oe ; by Frank Lively, Editor 
ar o 
eS ape The actors on stage seemed to 
Ki 6 falter. 


Cliff Harville squirmed in his 
seat. 

“Mmmmmmm. They’re dropping 
lines, they’re dropping lines,” he 
muttered. 

Nervously, he reached for a 
cigarette, lit it and inhaled. It 
seemed to help—momentarily. A 
few minutes later he grabbed a 
clipboard beside the seat and be- 
gan scribbling notes with a red 
pen. 

“It’s dragging,” he whispered 
almost inaudibly. 

Cliff Harville had reason to be 
nervous. In its 19-year history, the 
Community Theater Guild of Fort 
Worth had never staged an origi- 
nal play. But for the 1973-74 sea- 
son, the selection committee had 
chosen his three-act comedy, 
“Rough Draft,” as one of its eight 
productions. The play was in the 
company of such greats as “Cat 


| { ; y as On a Hot Tin Roof,” “The Lion in 
Shc! ae __ a ae Winter,” and “Butterflies Are 


~~ agg, Pree: 

It was the last dress rehearsal 
and things were not going smooth- 
ly—at least not for Cliff. There 
was a brief moment during inter- 
mission when he seemed to relax. 
Several college students had turned 
out on this coldest night of the 
winter to see the dress rehearsal 
and one of the young men was 
overheard to ask his companions, 
“T wonder what the meaning is.” 

Chiff laughed out loud at that 
comment. The only “meaning” he 
had intended was to entertain peo- 
ple and, if he was lucky, have the 
show accepted for the dinner 
theater circuit. 


fie areas mal pene ies et last minute changes on his three-act comedy, Written several years ago as a 
“Roug raft.’” He is hard at work on two new plays, but the words don’t come easy, “ 

claims Cliff. ‘‘Sometimes it takes me an hour to write one funny line—and then | one-act Play, the playwright spent 
don’t really know how funny it is.’”’ six months last year expanding 


Photo by Norman Bradford 
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“Rough Draft” into three acts. It 
is the story of a business executive 
who quits his job to write a play 
about a business executive who 


THE WAITING—Cliff buries himself in 
his Highway Department job the day the 


show opens ‘‘because | couldn’t stand 
the waiting otherwise.’’ Here he goes 
Over contract estimates with his boss, 
Construction Engineer Otis Robinson. 


quits his job to write a play. 

The show opened to mixed re- 
views in the Scott Theater on Janu- 
ary 3. Elston Brooks of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram suggested it 
could have been shortened to two 
acts, but it ‘“‘was still pleasantly en- 
tertaining.” Perry Stewart of the 
same newspaper wrote, ‘“ ‘Rough 
Draft’ ... was both rough and pol- 
ished in its maiden performance. 
The laughs are there in Harville’s 
three-act put-on about the foibles 
of a neophyte playwright and they 
are deftly milked by director Wil- 
liam Garber’s journeyman cast.” 

The show ran the standard eight 
performances from January 3-6 
and January 10-13 and broke at- 
tendance records over the four 
shows produced in 1973. 

On opening night a large por- 
tion of the audience was comprised 
of employees from the Highway 
Department’s district headquar- 
ters, where Cliff works by day as 
an engineering assistant in the 
construction section. At intermis- 
sion several of the employees re- 


THE DRESS REHEARSAL—‘‘Don’t worry, 
it’s going to be great,’’ director William 
Garber assures Cliff after the last dress 
rehearsal before opening night. 


marked on Cliff’s accomplishment 
and the “clever play with a lot of 
laughs.” Among the THD fans 
were District Engineer J. R. Stone, 
Construction Engineer Otis Robin- 
son (Cliff’s boss), Maintenance 
Engineer Bill Davis and Cliff’s co- 
worker, Bob Waldie. 

For Cliff Harville, a 47-year-old 
bachelor, it was the culmination of 
20 years of writing and working 
in the theater—that is, when he 
was not busy with his Highway 
Department duties. 

Cliff graduated from The Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1953 with a de- 
gree in drama and an emphasis on 
playwriting. He attended classes 
with Rip Torn, Kathy Grant 
(Crosby), Jayne Mansfield, Bar- 
bara Barrie and Tom Jones and 
Harvey Schmidt, who went on to 
write such musicals as “The Fan- 
tastiks” and “I Do, I Do.” 
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“T applied for a job in June 1953 
at the Fort Worth Expressway of- 
fice,” recalls Cliff. “Justin Bing- 
ham, who now works in the Con- 
struction Division in Austin, hired 
me. He was concerned about my 
staying on the job and wanted as- 
surance that I would stay at least 
one year. Well, that was quite a 
while ago.” 

Within a short time, Cliff was 
managing the office work, check- 
ing contract estimates, contractors’ 
payrolls, maintaining file plans 
and performing other assorted 
tasks. In the mid-fifties he worked 
a short time in a maintenance sec- 
tion with J. R. Stone. 

“T’ve worked closely with Cliff 
for many years,” said Stone, “and 
he’s always in a good humor and 
ready to help in any way—a really 
fine fellow to work with. He’s 
written some things for us, includ- 
ing a womanless wedding play. 
Judging from the witty things he 
writes, you’d think he’d have a gift 
of gab but he doesn’t do a lot of 
talking. 

“He’s very efficient in his work 
and stays on the job. And,” Stone 


THE ECSTASY—On opening night everyone was invited to meet the cast and join 
them for a cup of punch. Slightly delirious after their triumph are, from left, Patty 
McCormick (the mother-in-law), Erwin Swint (her suitor), Suzy McCue (the prim and 
proper secretary), Betty Cook Ecker (the suffering wife), Cliff, director Bill Garber, 
and the man who quits his job to write a play, Richard Harris. 


emphasized, “his outside activities 
do not detract from his duties and 
responsibilities with the Depart- 
ment.” 

It has been a lifelong ambition 
of Cliff’s to succeed in some form 
of drama, admitting that he had 
tried acting and didn’t like it. 

“T’ve enjoyed writing. I’ve writ- 
ten what I wanted, when I wanted. 
But it’s an agony.” 

The agony has not been great 


THE CONGRATULATIONS—“Funny show, Cliff,’’ says Otis Robinson (second from 
right) as he offers a congratulatory handshake. Also extending their approval for a 
good show are Bob Waldie (left) and District Engineer J. R. Stone (right). 
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enough to prevent Cliff from turn- 
ing out some 30 one-act plays and 
several melodramas for various 
theater groups and organizations 
around town in his 20-year career 
with the Department. 

In 1962 William Garber, director 
of the Community Theater Guild, 
called Cliff to help with the “Gas- 
light” set and gave him a minor 
walk-on role. From then on, Cliff 
was hooked. In the intervening 
years he has directed some, been 
a stage manager and designed and 
constructed sets—just about all 
phases of the theater. 

“T learned a lot about writing 
from being stage manager,” says 
Cliff. “I have a much clearer un- 
derstanding now of what makes a 
play than I had 10 years ago. My 
hope for ‘Rough Draft’ is that it 
will be accepted for dinner thea- 
ter.” 

The original one-act play was 
published by Samuel French Inc., 
one of the biggest publishing com- 
panies of plays in the United 
States. In this form it has been 
produced by high schools, colleges 
and other amateur groups. 

Cliff is hard at work on two 
more plays, a “serious-comedy and 
a comedy-comedy.” 

“It’s hard work,” Cliff says in a 
quiet voice. ‘Sometimes it takes 
me hours to write one funny line— 
and then I don’t know if it’s really 
funny. But when I hear the audi- 
ence laugh, I know it was all worth 
ite 


HIGHWAY COMMISSIONERS made 
history and major headlines Janu- 
ary 8 with their signing of a 
minute order cutting highway 
speed limits back to 55 miles per 
hour. 

Few other actions by the Com- 
mission in recent times have more 
directly affected the lives and 
grasped the collective attention of 
so many Texans. As the measure 
took effect midnight January 20, 
motorists were literally compelled 
overnight to drop their driving 
speed by nearly a fourth, down to 
the level they had abided more 
than a decade ago. 

The minute order changing high- 
way speeds was presented to a 
public hearing that teemed with 
reporters and cameramen from 
newspapers, news services and ra- 
dio and television stations. Ap- 
parently it had been the agreement 
between Commissioner Reagan 
Houston, Dewitt Greer and State 
Highway Engineer Luther DeBer- 
ry to sign the order at a private 
conference to be held at the ad- 
journment of the hearing. But at 
the insistence of some of the near- 
ly 20 newsmen gathered at the 
hearing, the three officials let the 
signing of the act be filmed in the 
public eye. Commissioner Charles 
Simons was unable to attend the 
hearing because of illness. 

Public reaction to the lowered 
speeds ranged the gamut from 
tacit compliance to the loud criti- 


cisms of some who cried that the 
slowdown rule was an unnecessary 
reaction to an allegedly contrived 
energy crisis. However, it wasn’t 
long after the new. speed limits 
were posted that gasoline con- 
sumption and highway accidents 
began showing marked declines. 

But even though they faced some 
disapproval for signing in the 55 
mile per hour order, the Commis- 
sioners foresaw an even harsher 
rebuke coming if they had not 
acted when they did. Under the 
terms of the Emergency Highway 
Energy Conservation Act signed 
by the President January 2, a state 
not establishing a 55 mile per hour 
maximum speed limit would not 
receive its share of federal high- 
way funds. 

Federal taxes on items related 
to the operation of motor vehicles 
—notably a four-cents-per-gallon- 
levy on gasoline—go into the Fed- 
eral Highway Trust Fund. These 
funds are apportioned back to the 
state for the federal government’s 
share of highway construction and 
safety improvements. Texas’ share 
amounts to some $240 million an- 
nually which would have been 
withheld if the lower speed limit 
were not set by early March. 

If Department history was a- 
chieved with action of its highest 
officers to decelerate highway 
driving to oldtime limits, an equal- 
ly notable record must have been 
set by thousands of highway men 


With pen in hand, Highway Commission Chairman Reagan Houston puts the 
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final touch on the minute order that slows Texas motorists to 55 mph. 


who carried out the Commission- 
ers’ order. In the short interim be- 
tween the signing and the slow- 
down deadline, Archie Sherrod, 
chief engineer of Maintenance Op- 
perations Division, and Highway 
Department sign shops and person- 
nel across the state were in a fren- 
zy to complete their tasks on time. 
New speed limit signs were be- 
ing mass-produced as soon as the 
new order was enacted. But it 
wasn’t until as late as January 14 
that maintenance men began mo- 
bilizing around the state to put up 
new signs replacing the estimated 
17,200 70-mile-per-hour signs. 
For the men who brought the 
slowdown order directly to the 
motorists, events could not have 
taken place at amore hectic pace. & 
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One of the biggest news days in highway 
history, the public hearing for the speed 
limit change attracted a bevy of news- 
men from all media. 
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To and From Our Readers 


Take A 10-Gallon Vacation 

Shorter trips—within a 300- 
mile radius of home—will be the 
average family’s solution to the 
problem of enjoying a vacation 
during the fuel shortage, predicts 
Tom Taylor, director of the High- 
way Department’s Travel and In- 
formation Division. 

“Also, we will probably see our 
travel services providing informa- 
tion on what you can see and do 
for a given amount of gas. We 
might, for instanee, figure out for 
travelers where they can go for a 
10-gallon excursion, or a one-tank 
weekend trip,” he said. ‘The fuel 
shortage will become the prime in- 
fluence in planning trips with 
what the visitor can see in any 
area for a given amount of gaso- 
line compared to what another 
area has to offer.” 


Another Plus for Us 

The Texas Highway Depart- 
ment’s continuing efforts and in- 
genuity in keeping its highways 
litter-free, blooming and_  eye- 
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pleasing year round _ recently 
earned it the 1973 Keep America 
Beautiful Special Merit Award. 

More than 1,000 representatives 
of government, industry, labor, 
citizens organizations and foreign 
countries were on hand to watch 
Mrs. Tommie Pinkard, represent- 
ing the Department’s Travel and 
Information Division, accept the 
award at ceremonies in New York 
City. 

The Department achieved the 
special honor through its out- 
standing work in litter control 
coupled with its programs in pub- 
lic education on litter. The popu- 
lar Litter Critter posters, films 
such as “Beautify Texas’ pre- 
miered in 1973 and a folder enti- 
tled “Texas ...a sight for sore 
eyes... or a site for eyesores?” 
helped the Department win the 
commendation. 


Two in a Millionth 

The children of Frank Fallwell, 
a Dallas district designing engi- 
neer, recently cashed in on the en- 
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vironment and walked away with 
a jackpot. 

Teresa Fallwell, 14, and her 10- 
year-old brother, Tom, a pair of 
anti-litterers in the best Highway 
Department tradition, spent the 
day bagging some 20 pounds of 
aluminum cans discarded around 
the neighborhood. They hoped to 
trade the cans in for a couple of 
dollars at a nearby recycling cen- 
ter operated by a Coors Brewery, 
Inc. distributor. 

Instead the youngsters walked 
off with an additional $100 check 
for having brought in the one-mil- 
lionth pound of aluminum cans 
that the center had accepted in its 
two years of business. 


Take A Bow, Texas Highways 

Reader response to our October 
magazine spotlighting Texas’ Ger- 
man heritage was almost unprece- 
dented. Compliments and new sub- 
scriptions flowed in from all parts 
of the state, and especially those 
areas where folks of German de- 
scent are still concentrated. In 
fact, the issue was so well received 
that plans are being made to de- 
vote an issue later this year to an- 
other Texas cultural group. 

But of all the letters piled in 
our mailbox, the one from Mary 
H. Inman, librarian at Horace 
Mann Junior High in San An- 
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Texas Highways 


Texas Highways is published month- 
ly in the interest of travel develop- 
ment in Texas, and for informational 


purposes concerning the highways 
of the state, and with respect to 
public parks, recreational grounds, 
scenic places of interest, and other 
items of interest and value to the 
general public and road users. 

Texas Highways is available to the 
general public on a_ subscription 
basis at $4.50 annually, or 40 cents 
per copy. Subscriptions, inquiries, 
material or manuscripts should be 
directed to Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas 
Highway Department, Austin, Texas 
78701. 


Etta Crutsinger and Texas history class 
in San Antonio’s Horace Mann Junior 
High display Texas Highways. 


tonio, was most gratifying. 

Texas history teachers at the 
school had spotted the magazine 
and asked her to order copies to 
~ be used in classroom studies deal- 
ing with the contributions from 
the many ethnic and _ cultural 
groups that have settled here since 
the early 1800’s. 

We’re pleased to know that Tex- 
as Highways may be making a 
contribution to the state, too. 


Lowdown On A Showdown 

A high-speed chase, a_ special 
pursuit car and law enforcement 
officers from Texas and Louisiana 
recently combined to apprehend a 
vehicle with four passengers sus- 
pected of heinous crimes in Louisi- 
ana. A roadblock was set up on 
Interstate 20 near the Waskom 
Tourist Bureau, and this plus an 
array of enforcement talent finally 
succeeded in ending a 115-mph 
chase, 

As the staff of the nearby tour- 
ist bureau frantically passed 
around a pair of field glasses to 
keep up with the action, the po- 
lice closed in on the suspects’ ve- 
hicle with all the caution due hard- 
ened criminals. Then there was 
expressed a combination of cha- 
grin and relief as the officers 
pulled the suspects from the car: 
one man and three life-sized Teddy 
bears. 

Our man on the scene, Bureau 
Supervisor Ted Hays, claims the 
story is true. He says evidently the 
pursued car resembled one the po- 
lice were looking for and when an 


officer approached it, the driver 
(for reasons unknown) took off at 
great speed. 


Or Maybe Never 

On February 15, 19238, C. F. 
Kettering, president of General 
Motors Corporation, said, ‘‘Gaso- 
line that will operate a motor car 
160 miles on a gallon is a certain- 
ty. It may come in five years and 
it may not come in seven or eight 
years.” He was speaking at an 
auto show in Kansas City, Mis- 
sourl. 


A Man For All Maps 

Like yesterday’s newspaper, 
most of us probably will think 
nothing of tossing aside our 1973 
highway maps when the newer 
edition soon hits the streets. But 
not Roland Klar, an engineer- 
ing technician in San Antonio’s 
district headquarters who is a map 
collector from way back. 

When the Highway Depart- 
ment’s official 1974 maps are dis- 
tributed this month Klar will tuck 
his 1973 map away among a col- 
lection of others that date back 
more than 30 years. Aside from 
the satisfaction that comes from 
collecting them, he enjoys compar- 
ing maps for changes in the high- 
way system as it progressed over 
the years. 

Klar’s library of outdated maps 
goes back to 1940, an era when as 
many as four map editions were 
produced yearly. The earliest map 
on file with the Department’s 
mapmakers is a simply drawn 
chart printed in 1917 on standard 
sized paper. Roads could easily be 
counted then. Maps produced in 
the early 1920’s drew in few 
enough highways to be numbered 
up to 45. At that time first and 
second class roads amounted to 
only 7 percent of the system. After 
legislation was enacted in the 
1940’s to create a farm to market 
road system, it is interesting to 
see how the highway web intensi- 
fied across the state maps. 

In the early 30’s, symbols desig- 
nating such landmarks as battle 
fields, missions, camp grounds and 
oil, sulphur and gas fields were 


listed in the legend box. The Texas 
Centennial map of 1936 was the 
first to be widely distributed 
(much like today’s maps) and con- 
tained detailed city map insets 
along the edges. Also, for the first 
time the maps included two and 
four-color scenic photographs and 
across grid mileage chart showing 
distances to cities. 

The 1940 highway map calcula- 
ted the distance from El] Paso to 
Orange at 894 miles. Current maps 
hold the distance at 900. 

In a way, road maps reflect 
their times. The 1974 maps will in- 
dicate the current highway build- 
ing slowdown. While another 87 
miles of divided and interstate 
highways have been added to the 
state system, most of the new lanes 
have been built over old highway 
right of way. As our population 
grows, town sizes on maps swell 
proportionately. The new highway 
map will show the debut for three 
new Texas towns: Tigertown, 
Wildwood and South Padre. Clau- 
ene, a disestablished town west of 
Lubbock, has been erased from the 
new map. 


Roland Klar and his vintage maps. 
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